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FOUR SAINTS BY CORREGGIO 

FOUR Saints by Correggio, also 
called the altarpiece of Saint 
Martha, lately in the Ashburton 
Collection, was bought from 
Messrs. Sulley & Company in Decem- 
ber and placed on exhibition imme- 
diately. The attribution has never 
been questioned. Giovanni Morelli, judg- 
ing from the style of the painting, was the 
first who placed it in its proper position in 
the sequence of Correggio's works. ^ In 
arriving at his conclusion he set aside the 
presumptive evidence of certain documents 
relating to the person at whose order the 
work was undertaken, one Melchiorre 
Fassi, documents on the strength of which 
previous historians had assigned the paint- 
ing to the year 1518. 

It seems that Melchiorre Fassi left three 
wills. Two of these made provision for 
the building of a chapel and the execution 
of an altarpiece for its decoration, which 
should depict his patron saints, Peter, 
Leonard, Martha, and Mary Magdalene. 
The first of these wills, dated 15 17, names 
the church of San Quirino at Correggio as 
the beneficiary. But in the second, dated 
1528, dissatisfied with the slowness of the 
reconstruction of that church (it had fallen 
down fourteen years earlier) he associated 
the church of San Domenico in the bequest, 
stipulating that the figure of the Madonna 
be introduced into the composition. The 
commentators before Morelli took it for 
granted that Correggio's picture of these 
four saints was commissioned at the time of 
the making of the first will and dated it 
accordingly. There is, however, no proof 
for this presumption. In his third will, 
his plans entirely changed, Fassi left his 
fortune to the Hospital of Santa Maria 
della Misericordia on the condition that a 
mass be said in perpetuity for the repose 
of his soul at his own altar of Saint Martha. 
His own altar indicates that a picture 
was already there, and this picture old 
chroniclers mention as the work of Cor- 
reggio. 2 
After the fact has been pointed out, it is 

^Morelli. Italian Painters, Vol. II, p. 149. 
^Corrado Ricci, Correggio, p. 104 et seq. 



obvious to all that this painting precedes in 
time the execution of the Madonna with 
Saint Francis, now in the Dresden Gallery 
which, according to the records of the 
Franciscan Monastery at Correggio, was 
painted between November, 15 14, and 
April 4, 1515.3 

The birth date of Correggio is uncertain. 
The year 1494 is generally given on the 
authority of an inscription under the outer 
portico of the same Franciscan Monastery, 
on which one reads that the painter died 
in. 1534 at the age of forty, but this in- 
scription dates from more than one hun- 
dred years after his death^ and repeats as 
a fact what Vasari gives merely as hear- 
say. However, there is indirect circum- 
stantial evidence in contemporary docu- 
ments which points to the approximate 
correctness of the date. 

Accustomed as we are to the precocity 
of Italian artists of the Renaissance, it yet 
seems incredible that a youth under 
twenty could have attained the profi- 
ciency shown in the execution of so accom- 
plished a work as our picture and also that 
it should exemplify so masterfully many of 
the qualities that won for the mature 
painter his position in the hierarchy of 
artists. That he was still under the tute- 
lage of the earlier masters is evident in the 
straight lines of the composition and in 
certain scholastic traits here and there. 
The influence of Costa, as Morelli has 
pointed out, is shown in the structure of 
the figures and in the rather dense shad- 
ows; he had not yet perfected his magical 
system of modeling with half tints only. 
But as a whole the work displays such 
originality and address that one would not 
be surprised should it be proved at some 
time that the year of his birth was earlier 
than that which is now accepted. 

The arrangement of the picture, as has 
been said, is that of the earlier masters, 
and it is in the characterizations and the 
carrying out of certain parts that the bud- 
ding of Correggio's genius must be sought. 
The four saints are standing side by side 

'Corrado Ricci. Correggio, p. 104. 

*C. G. Ratti. Notizie storiche e sincere intorno 
la vita e le opere di Antonio Allegri (Finale^ 
1781). 
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in a clearing in a forest, and except Saint 
Peter, whose attention is concentrated on 
Saint Martha's captive dragon, each is 
intent on his own thoughts and attributes. 
They meet only on account of the exigencies 
of the commission, simply as the patrons of 
Melchiorre Fassi, and no common motive 
unites them. They are like statues on a 
facade or the saints in a Gothic window 
which the mullions divide into sections, 
each equally important, and bound to- 



possibility of pigment in this direction, in 
which Correggio stands supreme. Tree 
trunks and branches with delicately 
wrought leaves emerge from it or are 
all but lost in the shadows. The scarlet 
breast of a woodpecker shines luminously 
against the bole of the foremost tree, 
and growing out from the edge of the pic- 
ture in the foreground are some little 
plants and stones, in exactness and detail 
worthy of the precision which Mantegna 




SAINT MARTHA (deTAIL) 

FOUR SAINTS 

BY CORREGGIO 



gether only by their placing within the 
frame against one background. Had the 
figure of the Madonna been added, her 
presence would have dominated the group, 
making the others primarily her atten- 
dants, thus giving the unity of idea which 
our picture lacks. But on the other hand, 
this might perhaps have disturbed its 
mood of aloofness and mystery which, 
though foreign to the artist's developed 
talent, appeals to some as one of the 
peculiar charms of the painting. 

The background is a marvel of trans- 
parent darkness, an example of the full 



devoted to such things, but executed with a 
fusion of color and a sense of enveloping 
atmosphere never dreamed of by him. 

Against the darkness of the forest the 
rich colors of the figures stand out with 
triumphant brilliancy. Saint Peter with 
an orange-colored drapery over his dark 
blue robe is at the left. In one hand he 
holds a book, his forefinger marking the 
page where he has been reading, and in the 
other are the keys of his office. Next him, 
and a little back is Saint Martha, the most 
beautiful of all the figures. With sweet 
tranquility she looks down at the Tar- 
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asque, the dragon she overcame at Aix, 
which she holds in leash. The mantle 
worn over her head is greenish blue and 
her dress is a lighter green. The cord tied 
about the dragon's neck and the asperge for 
the sprinkling of holy water, the weapons 
of the monster's overcoming, are held in 
her left hand, hidden in the folds of her 
mantle. The fact that the picture was 
popularly called by her name, the altar- 
piece of Saint Martha, shows the admira- 
tion in which this personification was held. 
Certainly there exists no more gracious 
rendering of the saint of housekeepers, the 
hostess of Christ. 

In admirable contrast to Saint Martha's 
tranquil and discreet character, is that of 
her sister saint, Mary Magdalene, who 
stands beside her, blonde and smiling. 
Her garments are gay and in accord with 
the type symbolized by her earlier life in 
the legend, and she shows no trace of her 
bitter penitence in the desert. She is 
dressed in yellow; about her shoulders is a 
bright red shawl gathered in front in her 
left hand, leaving the other free to hold 
the vase of ointment. 

Saint Leonard, the patron of captives, 
is at the right in monastic robes. In his 
left hand are the fetters, the symbol by 
which he is known; the right is raised to 
his chest and he looks upward in ecstatic 
devotion. His rapture is too fervid for 
our tastes, the more so, as it is discordant 
with the reserved behavior of his com- 
panions and with the quiet and pensive- 
ness of all the rest of the picture. 

In times like ours all stages of artistic 
progress are freely admired. Our enthu- 
siasm knows no difference between any 
great expressions, whether rudimentary or 
completely realized. But there are cer- 
tain artists, of whom Correggio is one, 
who gather together and complete the 
principles and qualities that have been 
the goal of centuries of endeavor. Any 
work by painters of this category is 
bound to be of prime importance to a per- 
manent collection like that of the Museum. 
Their great productions are unattainable 
and those within reach are the less con- 
sidered examples which have remained, de- 
spite the quest of centuries, in private 



hands. Of such is this altarpiece of Saint 
Martha, and the Museum is fortunate in 
being able to secure a picture of such 
nobility, which though the work of 
Correggio's boyhood represents him to 
such a degree. 

No artist was so soon himself. In his 
earliest pictures his peculiar discoveries 
become manifest — a fuller modeling and 
the banishment of the limiting line from 
forms, also a new grace in women and 
childhood, which in the hands of those 
farther removed than he from the vigor- 
ous Ferrarese painters became mere pret- 
tiness and insipidity. From the time of 
the painting of the Madonna with Saint 
Francis he labored for an intenser and 
always increasing expression of liveliness 
and emotion, qualities that could not be 
developed beyond the point he attained at 
the highest, as is evident in certain of his 
own pictures where a lack of dignity, a 
want of repose, the inherent faults of his 
breeding, begin to show themselves. His 
career and that of the other great ones of 
his time include the summit of achieve- 
ment and the beginning of decline. Their 
work is a high place on the journey, a 
vantage-point from which can be seen not 
only the road already accomplished but 
also the as yet untraveled country wherein 
the new way lies. B. B. 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL 
ART 

THE ACCESSIONS OF I912 
I 

THE acquisitions made by the 
Classical Department during the 
year 19 12 are being temporarily 
exhibited in the Boscoreale Room 
(Gallery 10) before their distribution to 
their several galleries. There have been 
some unavoidable delays in the shipment of 
part of the consignment, and even now a 
number of pieces have not yet arrived. 
As most of the more important accessions, 
however, have been received, it has been 
thought advisable not to delay their ex- 
hibition any longer. 

Both in quantity and in quality last 
year's acquisitions compare well with those 
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